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PREFACE 


The following studies under the title ‘‘Causes of the Peace Failure 
1919-1939,"’ issued by the International Consultative Group of 
Geneva, Switzerland, are unique in that they represent the results of 
discussion during a period of months among citizens of all the States 
at war as well as of many neutral countries, including Americans. 

The members composing the group are mainly officers of interna- 
tional organizations with headquarters at Geneva, who meet together 
in their personal and not in their official capacities, and are able to 
contribute freely their ideas and knowledge. 

The papers embodying the outcome of their inquiry were entrusted 
to chosen individual members for preparation, and submitted to criti- 
cism and correction. They constitute a contribution of large impor- 
tance and interest to the cause of international understanding and 
international cooperation. 

NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 
New York, September 12, 1940. 
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I—REFLECTIONS ON THE POLITICAL CAUSES 
OF THE PEACE FAILURE 1919-1939 


INTRODUCTORY 


The following survey does not pretend to summarize the political 
history of the last twenty years. Still less is it concerned with assess- 
ing responsibility for the outbreak of war. It is the work of a group 
of men and women who would, without exception, regard war as 
an inevitable product of international lawlessness. These men and 
women are not concerned with the immediate causes of the outbreak 
of war in Europe in 1939; the problem for them is, Why has the 
international organization created twenty years ago ended in failure? 

In considering the events of the last twenty years in order to find 
some answer to their questioning, they have endeavored not to over- 
stress those incidents of fortune that, while sometimes of decisive 
importance, were not deep rooted; they have tried rather to confine 
themselves to those factors that in their judgment were fundamen- 
tal. As regards the League of Nations, they would feel compelled 
to share the view that misfortune rather than good luck has attended 
this institution. 

A further limitation to the present survey has been self-imposed. 
No account is taken here of economic causes of the breakdown of 
the peace settlement, not because their importance is underrated, 
but because a separate survey on that aspect of the problem will 
shortly be issued as a companion to this one. 


THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 


Any attempt to assess the main factors in the history of the last 
twenty years must start from the Peace Conference of Paris. The 
international institutions that were created by that Conference 
introduced entirely new standards into the world of international 
politics. The Covenant implied a new political morality, the sub- 
stitution of responsibility for power; it predicated a settlement which 
all were more concerned to preserve than to destroy. But the same 
Conference that drafted the Covenant was also the Conference that 
designed the new settlement. That settlement, which is embodied 
in the Treaties of Versailles, St. Germain, Trianon, and Neuilly, was 
not wholly, or indeed mainly, an immoral or vindictive settlement; 
it was none the less a settlement which not all States were equally 
interested inmaintaining. 
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It was perhaps inevitable that after a world war in which human 
passions had been aroused in the service of nationalist ends, states- 
men should have been unable to control those passions or deflect them 
into the service of the international community; it was perhaps inevi- 
table that after four years’ strain these statesmen should themselves 
have been too tired to attempt such a task. It was natural that when 
so many States, old and new, found themselves facing for the first 
time problems of the magnitude that appeared in 1919, the interests 
of Europe as a whole, or of the world as a whole, should have gone 
by default. But none the less the failure to take a European view, 
or a world view, must be assessed as the heaviest responsibility of 
1919. It was a collective failure. 


THE CASE OF GERMANY 


The most startling example of the collective failure was the atti- 
tude adopted toward Germany, not only in the clauses of the settle- 
ment, but still more in the manner of their presentation. General 
willingness to cooperate in the future obviously presupposed a mini- 
mum of common interest in preserving the settlement. The dis- 
crepancy between the principles of the settlement and its details 
brought both the principles and their advocates into disrepute in 
many States. Germany, Bulgaria, Hungary, and subsequently Italy, 
rejected them in varying degrees. In particular, the refusal to nego- 
tiate with Germany created an attitude of mind in that country that 
was never subsequently changed. 


ATTITUDE OF THE UNITED STATES AND ITS EFFECT 


But the initial mistakes were not irreparable. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles had the tremendous advantage that it contained in itself 
provisions for its own amendment. The damage done might very 
easily have been remedied had there been an attempt during sub- 
sequent years to make/ the settlement as attractive to the vanquished 
as it was to the victors No such attempt was made. 

We are forced to conclude that a major factor explaining this 
failure was the refusal of the United States to ratify the Treaty of 
Versailles. The nature of the Treaty itself, the unpleasant impres- 
sion created in the United States by the Paris negotiations, the pro- 
vision in the Constitution of the United States that a two-thirds vote 
in_the Senate is necessary for the ratification of treaties, all these, 
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and many other factors played their part in leading the United States 
to withdraw from Europe. This failure of the United States to ratify 
was certainly the hardest blow to the new institutions. The inter- 
vention of the United States had created a military and political 
situation that might have been stabilized had that country remained; 
the situation was hopelessly unstable from the moment she withdrew. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN 


The withdrawal of the United States tended to widen the breach 
between France and Great Britain that had done so much to vitiate 
the work of the Peace Conference. On the one hand France sought 
by all means to preserve the situation that had resulted from the 
war, and this all the more when the security that she had expected 
from the Anglo-American guarantee of her territory failed to materi- 
alize. Without that guarantee France inevitably saw in the power 
of Germany a menace to her own independence, and endeavored by 
all means to circumscribe that power. 

On the other hand, Great Britain reverted to her historic policy 
of preserving a balance of power in Europe. By an extraordinary 
perverse repetition of the mistake of Metternich in 1815 she con- 
tinued to see a danger to the security of Europe in France itself. 
Beset by one of her periodic desires to withdraw from the Continent 
and fearing that a maintenance of the 1919 situation would give 
supremacy in Europe to France, she refused to accept security obli- 
gations that were the essence of the new system. 

The tendency to pull away from Europe, very similar to that 
shown by the United States, was due only in part to traditional 
policy. The task of readjustment to a position of lesser power is 
always both painful and difficult. For Great Britain this task was 
complicated by developments in the British Commonwealth. The 
grant of self-government to the various Dominions had not been 
accompanied by any means of coordinating the foreign policies of 
the various States that owed allegiance to the British Crown. There 
was at one and the same time a desire in the Dominions not to be 
bound by any decisions of the Imperial Government, an intense feel- 
ing of being outside Europe (similar to that of the United States), 
and yet a fervent emotional desire to preserve the unity of the Com- 
monwealth. Unity in these circumstances was best achieved by an 
all-round agreement to do little or nothing. Traditional reasons, 
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difficulties in the organization of the Commonwealth, problems aris- 
ing from the changed position of Great Britain in the world, com- 
bined to make British policy negative. 


Lack OF LEADERSHIP 


But it was positive policy, not negative, that was needed if the 
new order was to grow. At the outset replacement of anarchy by 
a system of law in any form of society always works against those 
members of the society who have been less successful during the 
period of anarchy. The system of law will survive if those who have 
in the past been more successful—and it is always they who will 
endeavor to introduce the rule of law—show themselves prepared 
both to resist attacks on the system from those whom it benefits 
least, and to operate the system in such a way that their advantages 
are shared with the less fortunate. If the League system was to sur- 
vive, action along three lines was needed. It was necessary that 
efforts be made by the process of revision or peaceful change to 
modify the settlement of 1919 so that it would be in the interest of 
all, rather than in the interest of a group, to preserve it. It was 
imperative that the specific obligations which the settlement of 1919 
imposed upon certain States should be extended so as to limit equally 
all the members of the League. It was vital that the security of each 
member of the international community be assured by the society, 
and that the obligations of various members of that community be 
enforced. Development of this kind is not obtained unless there is 
courageous and imaginative leadership. Such leadership did not 
appear, and it must be accounted as a collective failure of all the 
States members that it was not forthcoming. 


FaILurE TO “GENERALIZE”’ THE OBLIGATIONS OF 1919 


It is evident that although in such matters as reparations and the 
military occupation of Germany the Paris settlement was modified, 
no considerable effort was made to revise the more questionable of 
its territorial provisions. Equally striking was the failure to extend 
to all States the obligations that the settlement imposed on a few. 

Society advances more by the development of obligations than 
by their limitation. But if society is to advance, these obligations 
must be borne equally by all members of society; if they fall ona 
few rather than on all, they will become seeds of discord, rather than 
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of concord. In the end they will be enforced rather than accepted, 
or denounced if not enforced. 

Disarmament, mandates, minorities, the internationalization of 
rivers, all of these and other provisions of the 1919 treaties con- 
tained the germ of fruitful development. 

In no case however have those obligations been extended to all 
the States members of the League, and the States subjected to them 
have therefore sought to end their inequality by freeing themselves 
from the obligation. In one case, Turkey adopted the unexception- 
able procedure of obtaining international consent for the modifica- 
tion of the Straits Regime. Yet even this case, though in its form 
it was a perfect example of peaceful change, was a retrograde step 
in that it abolished an obligation rather than extending its appli- 
cation. In other cases the inequalities were ended not through the 
mechanisms of society, but in defiance of them. In 1934 Poland 
denounced the obligations of the minority treaties, though at the 
same time announcing that she intended to continue to observe 
them; in 1935 Germany denounced the disarmament clauses of Ver- 
sailles; in 1936 Germany denounced the demilitarization clauses of 
Versailles; again in 1936 Germany denounced the clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles concerning the internationalization of rivers, and 
finally in 1939 France ignored the obligations of the mandate in 
transferring Alexandretta to Turkey. In each case the inequality 
resulting from a specific obligation imposed on one State was ended 
not by the constructive method of extending its application to all 
States, but by the destructive method of releasing the individual 
State affected from its obligation. 


SECURITY 


If in the end, despite moments when a happier fate seemed in 
store, the States of the League failed to organize justice, no less 
striking was their failure to organize security. The inexorably linked 
questions of security and disarmament were almost inextricably com- 
plicated by the Versailles settlement. Because it was a dictated, not 
a negotiated, peace—and this in its outward form to a still greater 
extent than in its inward content—it was impossible to discuss gen- 
eral disarmament at Paris. In the years that followed the conflict 
of aims between Great Britain and France prevented a solution of 
the problem of equality of rights and equality of security. In the end, 
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the States members of the League failed to implement security when 
the test came in 1935-36. 


GERMANY AND EvuROPE 


The major problem around which the conflict of aims between 
Great Britain and France revolved was that of Germany. From the 
point of view of the historian, the unification of Germany in 1870 
created a problem exactly similar to very many of the problems that 
Europe had had to face during the preceding three hundred years. 
In the past that problem had been solved by the formation of an 
alliance of the other European powers against the largest and most 
powerful of them. 

From the point of view of the diplomat, the new system of inter- 
national organization was an attempt to provide another answer to 
this problem. ‘Collective security”’ might have replaced the alli- 
ance as a method of assuring those States who felt themselves threat- 
ened by Germany. The failure to organize the security that the new 
institutions could have provided led those States that feared Ger- 
many to take no steps that, by ending her inequality, would have 
strengthened her. The absence of such organized security prevented 
any effective steps being taken to check her when she began to 
destroy those inequalities in defiance of the international society. 
Europe was driven back to the alliance system to solve its security 
problem. 

But it was not only the security problem that centered in Ger- 
many; it was the State that inevitably stood to lose at least at the 
inauguration of a system of law and order, because of the lateness 
of its creation and its consequent limited success in the period of 
anarchy; it was the State that was affected by almost every one of 
the specific obligations imposed by the Versailles settlement and 
that, therefore, was most interested in seeing its equality restored 
by the extension of those obligations to all States. 


A Joint RESPONSIBILITY 


Countries that benefited from the 1919 settlement showed no alac- 
rity in modifying that settlement, either by accepting its obligations 
for themselves, or in surrendering advantages it gave to them. But 
countries that sought revision showed no greater appreciation of their 
membership of an international society. The positive manifestations 
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of their national egoisms were at least as important as the more 
negative nationalisms of those who were slow to move toward revi- 
sion. The responsibility of an aggressor cannot be accounted less than 
the responsibility of the State that refuses to aid the victim of aggres- 
sion. The States that sought modification of the settlement of 1919 
showed themselves at least as unappreciative of the interests of the 
wider community as did those States who profited by the main- 
tenance of that settlement. 


NEED oF A NEw SPIRIT 


Writing in 1935, Sir Alfred Zimmern said: ‘The process of dove- 
tailing or codification or synthesis carried through in the letter of 
the Covenant assumes a new spirit in the whole field of international 
politics. It presupposes a transformation of power politics into 
responsibility politics, or at least a sincere and consistent effort on 
the part of the Great Powers to begin to face the innumerable tasks 
of adjustment which such a transformation would carry with it.’" 

Today we know that neither of these presuppositions was to be 
fulfilled. Instead there was unreadiness on the one hand to accept 
the obligations, positive and negative, of responsibility politics, and 
on the other a definite attempt to exalt power politics to the dignity 
of a religion. 


COOPERATION AND SPECIAL INTEREST 


Even though the day of plenty for all has not yet come, it is no 
longer true that the economic necessities of man must drive him to 
dispute with his fellows the possession of the earth. That coopera- 
tion as distinct from conflict is the ultimate interest of the vast 
majority would probably be generally accepted. In so far as the State 
is, or should be, merely the instrument of its citizens, cooperation 
(responsibility politics as distinct from power politics) must equally 
be its ultimate interest. The last twenty years have witnessed in all 
States a sacrifice of those ultimate or long-term interests to sectional 
short-term policies. What were the causes of this almost universal 
phenomenon? 

It would be idle to deny that a major cause is the power of special 
interests. The economic nationalism that is a startling manifestation 
of the particularism of the modern State was “the inevitable nemesis 

1Zimmern, The League of Natiozs and the Rule of Law, Macmillan, 1936, p. 285. 
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of letting this new ecumenical force of industrialism loose in a World 
in which parochial States were the reigning political institution.”* 
Inevitably industrialism produces powerful interests which are con- 
cerned to prevent a modification of the order that protects them, 
But, though it would be foolish to deny the existence or the power 
of such special interests, it is impossible to assess their influence. 


A CHANGING WoRLD 


More important is the fluidity of the modern world. A century 
ago it was natural to plan for the future. In their private affairs our 
ancestors could act on the assumption that their grandchildren would 
lead a life not substantially unlike their own. Statesmen could think 
of their country’s future in the confident expectation that that future 
would not surprise them. Today we have no such confidence. The 
disarray that has thereby been introduced into both private and pub- 
lic affairs is there for all to see. In international affairs that very 
instability not only makes forward-looking policy difficult; it often 
renders it apparently futile. Why undertake the difficult and _ labori- 
ous task of solving a problem that may have passed away before 
the remedy has begun to operate? 


FAILURES OF DEMOCRACY 


We cannot acquit democracy itself. It may very well be that the 
conduct of foreign affairs under a democracy is much less changeable 
and capricious than under an autocracy. But it is clear that none the 


less the tendency to postpone action is even more clearly marked in | 


a democracy than in an autocracy. In all States, whatever be their 
constitution, inertia plays a most powerful part, but in none so much 
as in a democracy. During the post-war years this tendency to post- 
pone consideration of difficult problems was exaggerated just because 
those were the post-war years. The mental and spiritual fatigue that 
followed the war had hardly disappeared when the economic biliz- 
zard hit the world. The extension of the incidence of war itself (a 
guerre totale) meant that this fatigue was probably more widespread 
than after any previous conflict since the Thirty Years War. 

This was the more important since it was during the twenties that 
the opportunities should have been taken. Though they did not 
know it the statesmen of that period were working against time. 

2 Toynbee, A Study of History, Vol. IV, p. 175. 
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They could not foresee the effects of the inflation in Germany and 
of the economic crisis of 1931. Inertia and fatigue encouraged them 
to regard the new institution as a plant and allow it to grow. Had 
they realized what lay ahead they might have thought of it as a for- 
tress or at least as a breakwater, and have spent those precious ten 
years in building. 


SOVEREIGNTY 


It is customary in modern discussions of the breakdown of the 
Geneva institutions to direct major criticism against the doctrine of 
sovereignty. To do so is, in large measure, to mistake cause for effect. 
A juridical doctrine is seldom more than a decent theoretical gar- 
ment to cloak current political thought and action. The doctrine 
serves to justify the essential amorality of States, and thereby brings 
us nearer to the core of our problem. 

It is a truism that the sovereign State, the unit of modern inter- 
national society, does not feel the same compulsion to honor its 
obligation as does the socially minded individual in a civilized com- 
munity. It is equally evident that though the State is amoral in its 
relations with other States, it is, in its relations with its own citizens 
a moral agency. It is the difference in the moral outlook, the mores 
within the boundaries of sovereign States, that explains the attitude 
of those sovereign States to the obligations that they have contracted 
toward each other. There is an observable difference between the 
State that accepts an obligation, believing that the burden of its 
fulfilment will be outweighed by the advantages accruing to it from 
the obligation imposed simultaneously on its cosignatories, and the 
State that has no intention of attempting to carry out its obligation 
after it has reaped the advantage accruing therefrom. Equally evi- 
dent in all States is the difference in their attitude to positive and 
negative obligations. An obligation not to go to war is accepted more 
readily, and indeed more honestly, by most States than is a corollary 
obligation to take positive action against a State that has gone to 
war. Yet the doctrine of sovereignty knows no difference between 
obligations; it allows all to be broken with the same impunity. 

It is not the doctrine of sovereignty that has led to the breakdown 
of the League; it is the passion for independence felt by all peoples. 
Submission to a legal system is a limitation of that independence; 
those States, that because of their power are able to enjoy the great- 
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est measure of independence, resist most strongly restraints upon 
them. It is not a theoretical sovereignty that matters; it is a simple 
desire to do as you please and be answerable to no man. We are here 
faced with a modified form of the central problem of all political 
thinking, the relation of individuals, or groups of individuals, to the 
society in which they live and whose existence is necessary for their 
“good life.’’ At all times the individual seeks that liberty which his 
fellow-dwellers in society characterize as license; whenever he obtains 
it the society in which he lives is thereby undermined or destroyed, 
and with that society disappears the “good life’’ that it alone made 
possible. 


PAROCHIALISM 


The resolution of this same problem in the international sphere 
is infinitely more difficult than it was in the national sphere. The 
individual member of a national society may have resisted the bonds 
of the State, and he may have called in religion to aid him in the 
search of liberty or even of license; he never reached the idolatry of 
making himself his own God. Yet this is exactly what the modern 
State has done. It was to no imaginary evil that the late Pope Pius XI 
addressed himself when he said: ‘‘ Whoever detaches race, or the 
nation, or the State, or the form of State, or the Government from 
the temporal scale of values and raises them to be the supreme model 
and deifies these with idolatrous worship falsifies the divinely created 
order of things.’’* This curse of exaggerated nationalism, the substi- 
tution of the part for the whole as the object of devotion, is a com- 
paratively recent scourge in modern society. The parochialism that 
has always existed throughout the fifteen hundred years of the his- 
tory of that society, has in the last century been transformed into 
an idolatry by the impact of industrialism and democracy on the 
political organization of our society. ‘By thus giving this parochi- 
alism an immense accession of strength, the two great new forces in 
the world have actually been raising up, by their own action, the 
most formidable obstacles to that unification of the world which it 
is their nature to bring about.’’¢ 


* Papal Encyclical of March 14, 1937, ‘‘ Mit brennenden Sorgen.” 
«Toynbee, A Study of History, Vol. IV, p. 170. 
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pon LOYALTY 


san It was on this rock of national parochialism that the League found- 


re ered. It is only individuals, not governments or States, that can feel 
the loyalties, and although during the twenty years of its existence the 
heir new institution did arouse in many people and groups of peoples a 
his loyalty toward it, that new loyalty was never, as it proved (though 
ul fora moment it seemed that there might have been a different result), 
ved sufficiently strong to over-ride the, by now, deeply rooted loyalty to 
| adi the State. Self-interest alone could not bind men and a fortiori States 
| to an organization that flaunted the modern idolatry. 
It may seem surprising that reflections upon the political causes 
: of the breakdown of the peace settlement should end in a key appar- 
nal | ently so far removed from politics. Yet it is the “inarticulate major 
The premises” that dominate men’s thinking, feeling, and action. To 
oil suggest that the breakdown was due primarily to faults of institu- 
the | tons, to mistaken judgments, and even to positive malignity,would 
va be to ignore what is the very stuff of politics. 
taal That so great a spiritual revolution as was needed to insure the 
xy | success of the League of Nations could come in half a generation was 
he perhaps too much to expect. The greatest of the League’s misfor- 
al | tunes was that it should have had to face major trials of strength so 
ndel | 8007 after its foundation. To go further and attempt to assess whether 
sted | that spiritual revolution is today nearer realization, and if so what 
sath its effect is likely to be on international political organization in the 
a future, would be to trespass beyond the field of this survey. 
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II—ECONOMICS OF THE PEACE FAILURE 1919-1939 


The role of economic factors in the peace failure of 1919-39 was 
not of first importance. Political and psychological considerations 
played a more active part. But at every point, interpenetrating the 
whole complex structure of international relationships during these 
twenty critical years, economic factors are to be found. They did not 
pass unnoticed. Repeatedly the League of Nations and the Inter. 
national Labour Organisation brought the nations of the world 
together in a long series of attempts to deal with the principal social 
and economic problems of the time. Questions of monetary stabili- 
zation, freer trade, the control of raw materials, the prevention of 
industrial depressions, the improvement of working conditions and 
of the standard of life have been studied and discussed as never 
before in the history of mankind. As a result much has been done 
which would otherwise have been neglected. The net outcome, never- 
theless, has been negative, in the sense that peace was not preserved; 
and unquestionably economic unpreparedness was in part respon- 
sible. We cannot afford to make the same mistakes twice. The main 


purpose of this paper is to see what lessons may be learned for the 


future from the experience gained in the course of the last two dec- 
ades. With this end in view it is necessary to distinguish some of the 
principal ways in which economic considerations enter into the peace- 
war calculus. 


A—Economic Factors MAKING FoR WAR 


Considered absolutely, economic factors are no longer direct | 
causes of war. In the far-distant past the possession of certain hunt- 
ing or grazing lands may well have been a matter of life or death 
for the competing tribes. Today, with modern methods of produe- 
tion, no country is forced to war by sheer economic need; which is 
fortunate, since otherwise war would probably be unpreventable. But 
the fact that, under present-day conditions, the economic causes of 
war are indirect does not deprive them of importance. Their influence 
has been felt in three main spheres: social, political, and military. 


1. Social discontent as a seed-bed for war. 


In all probability the principal means by which peace is disturbed 
and war provoked by economic factors is through their effect om 
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popular feeling. People who are steadily improving their economic 
position, and realize they have something to lose, do not readily go 
to war. On the other hand, people who feel they are suffering from 
economic injustice, people whose economic status is being brought 
down, people who have lost their means of livelihood or are deprived 
of their stand-by of savings, are ripe to be worked upon by any- 
one who can point to a plausible enemy. Partly by inadvertence, 
partly by design, countries have not used their productive capacity 
effectively to promote human well-being in the last twenty years. 
Especially have they fallen short wherever international economic 
cooperation was involved. 


2. Political motives dressed up as economic necessities. 


The second major factor in the economic causation of war plays 
perhaps a larger part in propaganda than in reality. Markets, colo- 
nies, protectorates, spheres of influence, control of raw materials, 
and similar quasi-economic considerations are frequently represented 
as of vital economic importance to a nation. In certain circumstances 
they may be. If countries, having secured such controls, follow a 
dog-in-the-manger policy they can do great damage to the rest of the 
world. But provided a reasonably liberal policy is pursued, though 
certain advantages unquestionably accrue to the possessing nation, 
it is no life or death matter to the others. Food and raw materials in 
particular have been so freely available over the last ten years that 
producers have not known what to do with their stocks, and are fre- 
quently driven to sell at prices below the costs of production. 

Behind this much discussed question the real motives are political 
rather than economic. The considerations weighing most with the 
ruling élites of the principal countries are power and prestige. These 
considerations are of capital importance, since upon them depends 
the loyalty of the people to the ruling élite. In the game of power 
politics colonies, control of raw materials, protectorates and the like 
serve in the nature of a scoring device, indicating who has the upper 
hand. As genuine economic causes of war they are of relatively little 
importance, provided always (and it is an essential provision) the 
liberal and not the dog-in-the-manger policy is followed. At most, 
their retention or acquisition would represent to the people of the 
countries concerned some relatively small decrease or increase in the 
average income: certainly not the difference between starvation and 
affluence. 
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3. Fear of economic weakness in case of war. 


The third and most actively potent of the economic factors enter- 
ing into the peace-war calculus is the fear felt by almost every coun- 
try that, in the event of hostilities, it might find itself cut off from 
necessary supplies (food or essential war materials) and so be made 
to yield by sheer economic pressure. This fear may easily lead to 
aggression. A country so placed will seize upon a favorable occasion 
of going to war, in the hope that, by reason of the advantages so 
gained, it may be in a better position to resist economically should 
it at some time be attacked. Similar considerations apply to the 
acquisition or retention of fueling stations and fortified points on 
trade routes. 

This dread of economic weakness in the event of war sets up a 
series of vicious circles. Almost invariably one country’s security 
automatically involves another country’s danger. Territorial or eco- 
nomic readjustments which constitute an assurance to one side inevi- 
tably appear as a threat to the other. So long as such a situation 
persists, war is likely to remain a standing menace. This in turn 
means that a large and increasing proportion of the world’s capacity 
to produce will go in armaments. The higher armaments are piled the 
more liable they are to explode. And the more liable they are to 
explode the higher they must be piled. The natural desire of every 
country to make itself secure places the whole world in peril. 

These three specific factors have entered largely into the débacle 
of the last two decades. Many related influences might be mentioned, 
some of which in particular circumstances have attained a certain 
importance. Economic misery among the people, liable to give rise 
to political disturbance, may lead a government to court war as a 
means of diverting attention to more exciting themes. Similarly, fear 
of imminent economic collapse may drive an irresponsible govern- 
ment to risk war. In a rather different direction it is often alleged 
that industrial and banking groups have promoted war as a means 
of swelling profits, of enlarging markets, or of getting control of areas 
containing oil, gold, or other valuable materials. This factor seems to 
have played relatively little part in the present breakdown; but the 
possessions amassed as an outcome of earlier wars so motivated are 
unquestionably a factor in the continuance of a war psychology. 
From yet another angle, vested interests and fear of unemployment 
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exercise in combination a powerful counter-influence to the move- 
ment toward a reduction of armaments, or to the conclusion of any 
far-reaching political or economic settlement. At every stage, indeed, 
in the building up of a war situation, economic considerations and 
motives appear. But, singly or collectively, they do not make hos- 
tilities inevitable. The great wars of the twentieth century are not 
between the poor and starving countries of the world but between 
the richest. There is no longer an economic imperative, driving 
nations to fight.® 


B—UNDERLYING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


In evaluating the part played by these various factors in the 
breakdown of peace it is necessary to take into account certain of 
the underlying characteristics of the world economic situation in the 
twentieth century. 


1. Technological advance and the standard of life. 


The first of these is the great dynamic factor of industrialism. 
Technical methods of producing goods have been revolutionized in 
the course of the last two hundred years. As a result, the standard 
of life has been, is being and can be enormously improved. To take a 
specific instance, the average real income per head in Sweden is now 
three and a half times what it was some seventy years ago; and that 
in spite of considerable population increase and reduction in hours 
of work. Improvement to about this degree is typical of all countries 
using modern methods of production and is continuing. According 
to the index calculated by Carl Snyder, world physical production 
increased at the rate of 3.15 per cent per annum over the period 
1865-1914 and 3.9 per cent during 1924-29. This in itself is a force 
making for peace, provided productive capacity is actually used to 
raise the standard of life. But it does not necessarily follow that it 
will be so used. Mass production methods can be made to serve death 
and destruction much more easily than they can be harnessed to 
human well-being. 

_ § Probably the nearest approach to such an imperative is to be found in the case of Japan 
with its large and rapidly increasing population, all cultivable land in use, no considerable 
Taw material resources, no possibilities of emigration on a sufficient scale, and world mar- 
kets partially closed against its exports. But even here there was no likelihood of a decline 


in the standard of living, though some slackening in the very rapid rate of increase in per 
capiia income was to be expected. 
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2. “Poverty in plenty.” 


Even where increasing industrial capacity goes principally to 
raise the standard of life, catastrophic interruptions in the rhythm 
of progress can have untoward consequences. From the earliest days 
of the industrial revolution the economic system has been subject to 
business cycles. For a while goods are produced in increasing quanti- 
ties; buying remains strong and may even outdistance production; 
industry is fully employed. Then comes the slump. Buying fails to 
keep pace with output. Production is cut down; unemployment 
becomes severe; the demand for goods declines. This process, more- 
over, once started feeds upon itself. Unemployed men cease to buy 
as freely as before and production is further reduced. Lower produc- 
tion leads to further unemployment, and so on. After a more or less 
protracted period of such “poverty in plenty”’ industry is able to 
resume something approaching normal output; but only to break 
down again at a later stage. The world entered upon the post-war 
period with this central problem of the economic system unsolved 
and to a large extent unrecognized. 


3. Unequal distribution of income within countries and between 
countries, 


Partly owing to the recurrent unemployment crises and to the 
scarcity of jobs even in ‘‘normal”’ times, the lower ranks of the work- 
ing population secure only a very small fraction of the total income. 
Thus, in the United States, the lowest 10 per cent of families receive 
only one-sixtieth of the total national income, while the upper 10 
per cent receive more than one-third. The disparity between coun- 
tries is equally great. The average real income per occupied person 
in the United States might very roughly be put at one hundred dol- 
lars a month. In India and China the average monthly income per 
occupied person would be the equivalent of some five or ten dollars 
at most. This situation, moreover, tends to perpetuate itself. The 
countries with low per capita incomes have not the means to obtain 
modern equipment in sufficient quantities and to train the necessary 
workers. Furthermore, the fact that, generally speaking, population 
is increasing most rapidly in the poorest countries and least rapidly 
in the richest countries makes this discrepancy in per capita income 
tend to grow larger rather than less. Gross inequality of income is 
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not perhaps directly productive of war, but it can be highly destruc- 
tive of peace. 


4. The passing of latssez-faire. 


From about the beginning of the twentieth century the system of 
private competitive enterprise known as Jaissez-faire was already 
showing signs of decrepitude. Monopolies of many kinds, from 
“all-in’’ trusts and international cartels to trade unions and price- 
rings, impaired the ready adjustment to changed circumstances 
which was the saving feature of the system. The war of 1914-18 
not only accelerated this tendency towards monopoly but gave rise 
to an enormous number of maladjustments with which the rapidly 
ossifying system was unable to cope. State expenditure on an inordi- 
nate scale, huge debt burdens, the progressive industrialization of 
agricultural countries, the increasing restriction of trade and of 
migration, and above all, the extraordinary violence of industrial 
depression were among the many problems which helped to make 
laissez-faire unworkable. The aim of all countries (with the exception 
of Soviet Russia) at the conclusion of the struggle was nevertheless 
to return to pre-war practices, to “normalcy” as it was called. 
Accordingly, the first post-war decade was spent in laboriously 
rebuilding the economic system along traditional lines; the second 
decade in recovering from the collapse of the structure so erected. 

Quite apart from the specific merits or demerits of Jaisses-faire 
as a method, many people would consider it basically defective on 
a wider view; believing that to rely upon acquisitive motives for 
the drive required to run the economic machine necessarily promotes 
a system of values incompatible with peaceful relationships, whether 
between classes or between States. 


C—OUTSTANDING Economic EVENTs 1919-39 


From this brief account it is evident that the general economic 
tide on which the peace of 1919 was launched had dangerous shoals 
beneath the surface. On all of these, in one fashion or other, the 
world crashed. In addition, it met economic disasters directly or 
indirectly resultant of the war and the peace settlement. 
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1. The attempt to extract reparations from Germany and to pay 4. 
war debts to the United States. 7 


The peace settlement left Germany with huge reparation pay. defi 
ments to make to the Allied nations, which in turn were in debt for | __ par 
enormous sums to the United States. This attempt to make war into hav 
an economic proposition was doomed to failure from the outset. For une 
a time, however, it appeared to work; principally because United hel; 
States speculators, by investing heavily in Germany, supplied the | oth 
funds with which Germany paid the Allied nations, and they in turn save 
paid the United States. With the onset of the world depression of | _ ente 
1929-32 investments into Germany ceased, and the United States, tuni 
the residual creditor country, shut the door against payments by | dan 
extraordinary tariff increases. This lamentable imbroglio and its 
| 


ultimate breakdown made for great international tension and ill will. ther 


2. The 1923 inflation in Germany. = | 
The printing of paper by the German monetary authorities, to | one 

the point where the mark became worthless, did more than any led ¢ 

other single thing to wreck the social and economic structure of 

the country. In particular, it destroyed the savings of the German 5 E 

middle class. This cut away one of the principal foundations of social W 

stability in a country already severely shaken. More even than the | ber « 





war or the peace the inflation destroyed all feeling of confidence | nomi 
and security in the established state of things. National Socialism} thee 
derived much of its strength from the monetary mismanagement of | vital 
1923. this | 

rapid 
3. Soviet Russia. pa 


The emergence of the Communist régime from the crucible of war| were 
and the efforts of the Soviet Government to exploit on a collectivist | becan 


basis the huge natural resources of the largest land-tract in the world, ' 
produced a ferment wherever inequality of income was particularly 
marked. In many countries this had an undermining effect upon | For 


the economic system; in some, notably Italy and Germany, it pro-| prove 
duced reactions which, while different in appearance from the Soviet | twent 
system, were sometimes not dissimilar in fact; and generally, through-} would 
out the world, it was instrumental in accentuating social and €00- | * The 
nomic discontent. | on 
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4. The world depression of 1929-32. 


The general attempt to return to economic “normalcy’’ was finally 
defeated by the greatest depression of all time. No country was pre- 
pared for it. Few, if any, knew how to cope with it. If nations could 
have agreed to concentrate on expanding their own internal markets, 
unemployment could have been effectively met, and each would have 
helped to expand, instead of contracting, the external markets of 
others. But the opposite course was taken. Every country tried to 
save itself at the expense of the rest of the world.* The system of free 
enterprise ceased to function, Government control, based upon oppor- 
tunism rather than economic principles, became the rule; to the great 
damage of international trade, international investment and world 
economic relationships generally. The last opportunity, if it was not 
then already too late, was lost when the nations assembled at the 
London Monetary and Economic Conference of 1933 failed to find 
any basis of agreement. In Germany the six millions of unemployed, 
one worker in every three, recorded at the bottom of the depression 
led directly to the triumph of National Socialism. 


5. Economic planning for war. 


With the breakdown of the economic system in 1929-32 a num- 
ber of countries went over in varying degrees to some form of “‘eco- 
nomic planning’’—the more or less complete control by the State of 
the economic machine. This in itself was neither good nor bad. The 
vital question, which is political rather than economic, was whether 
this planning was to be for higher living standards or for war. It 
rapidly became evident that in a number of countries economic plan- 
ning had military preparedness as its principal aim. Other countries 
were of necessity drawn in. From that time war on a world scale 
became probable, perhaps inevitable. 


D—Tue NEED FoR ADAPTATION TO A CHANGING WoRLD 


For these various reasons the economic circumstances of 1919-39 
proved destructive of peace. But to represent the record of the last 
twenty years as no more than, or even principally, a series of failures 
would do violence to the facts. It was far from being that. The 


* The fact that this was done in the name of a world system—the international gold 
standard—is an added touch of irony. 
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advance made in economic knowledge, in international cooperation, imp 
and in the adoption of new methods was extraordinary. But it was} 4 ¢ 
not sufficient. The reason for this is now beginning to become clear, | pref 
During the nineteenth century a number of highly dynamic move. Its 1 
ments were at work. Nationalism, machine technique, and an eco-| 4, q 
nomic system in which unbridled acquisitiveness was the driving proc 
force, together produced an almost explosive mixture. The frame. maj 
work within which they were contained has now burst. As a con- pury 
sequence, the world is faced with the necessity of making a series of ning 


fundamental adjustments. Seen from the economic angle the follow. | TI 
ing are among the most important. | oute 
huge 


1. The need for machinery of economic adaptation. 
‘ : ; ; powe 
Under the system of laissez-faire the economic policy of the State} mea; 


was to be self-effacing. Its supreme duty was not to interfere. With; 9 fa 
the breakdown of Jaissez-faire the State, for good or for ill, finds itself} no ¢] 
compelled to intervene at every turn. But in the great majority of | only 
countries no adequate mechanism has been set up to enable it todo! tion 
this either effectively or with foresight. The whole situation has to yg 
altered but the machinery of government on the economic side has | well- 
remained practically unchanged. It is no one’s task to look ahead 
or to see the situation as a whole. Nor is there any organization} 3- TI 
designed to make this possible. As a consequence almost invariably | Un 
governmental economic action is taken too late, is uncoordinated, is | chan; 
not informed by any broad purpose or aim, and is unrelated to the} ence 
other concerns of the State. Adequate machinery for economic) worid 
adjustment, national and international, is one of the outstanding politi 
requirements, and outstanding deficiencies, of the present age. elbow 
in am 
new t 
A second major problem of adjustment is at the point where ec! weait! 
nomics and politics meet. Every advanced industrial country Cal} one hj 
now produce a huge surplus over and above the basic needs of its} are pj 
population. The people of the United States, for instance, could, i} troj, ; 
driven to it, subsist on about one-third of their present productive! jrreco 
capacity, leaving the remaining two-thirds to be devoted to other! this q, 
purposes. The question is, How will this potential surplus be used? nightr 
The great mass of mankind would unquestionably wish to see it used} ests ig 
to increase human well-being. But circumstances may render this} the re! 
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2. The need for international safeguarding of social progress. 
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impracticable. If the Government of any important country chooses 
to direct its industrial capacity not toward well-being but toward 
preparation for war, it can pile up an overwhelming striking force. 
Its neighbors, on pain of submission to military despotism, are bound 
to do likewise. Their neighbors in turn become alarmed; and so the 
process continues until it has circled the globe. The decision of any 
major country to use its productive power primarily for military 
purposes means that the whole world is forced to go over from plan- 
ning for plenty to planning for war. 

This situation in the acute form in which it now exists is the direct 
outcome of economic advance. In earlier times there was not the 
huge surplus in excess of basic needs. Almost all of the productive 
power of a country went in keeping its people supplied with the bare 
means of subsistence. Nor were the instruments of war so sudden, 
so far-reaching, and so mechanized that mere human courage stood 
no chance against them. Modern technique has made the world not 
only an economic but also a military unit. International organiza- 
tion to meet this situation is imperative if countries are to be free 
to use their industrial capacity to improve the standard of life and 
well-being of their peoples. 


3. The need for a broader conception of economic policy. 


Underlying the whole catena of adjustment is the need for a 
change over from extensive to intensive development. The differ- 
ence between the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is that of a 
world in which there was still room for expansion and a world which, 
politically speaking, has “filled up.’’ So long as there was ample 
elbow-room an acquisitive society could exist in relative quiet, if not 
in amity. That time has passed. It is no longer possible to annex 
new territories or colonial possessions cheaply. Most of the material 
wealth of the world has been divided up. The resultant situation is 
one highly inimical to peace. Countries deficient in natural resources 
are bitterly envious of those having such resources under their con- 
trol. An outstanding feature of the last twenty years has been the 
irreconcilable views of the ‘“‘have’’ and “have not” nations. Where 
this deficiency implies economic weakness in the event of war, the 
nightmare of every sovereign State, the feeling of divergent inter- 
ests is enormously accentuated. Furthermore, during recent years 
the relatively liberal policies previously followed by nations rich in 
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resources have been much curtailed. Wealthy countries have barred} is a 
their frontiers round with tariffs and prohibitions. The gates have! man 
been closed against migration. The open door to colonial markets has) sary 
been put upon the chain. On top of this, practically every country} out | 
in the slump of 1929-32 tried to save itself at the expense of others! limit 
by endeavoring to ‘export unemployment.” Purchases abroad were} were 
cut down to the minimum and every effort made, legitimate and! macl 
otherwise, to dump goods abroad. The net outcome was exaggerated; not | 
protectionism, an enormous reduction in international trade, prac-| may 
tical cessation of international investment, much breaking of con-| the h 
tracts and nonpayment of debts, and a great deal of bad blood 
between countries over the more than questionable methods used, 
Subsequently, as military preparedness became increasingly the aim 
of economic planning, all of these tendencies were accentuated. The 
elevation of autarky to the rank of a sacred principle was only the| 
last link in a long chain of progressive deterioration in international 
economic relationships. 

In all these ways economic events have undermined the attempts) 
to reinforce world solidarity. Yet, while it is true that the world has 
“filled up” politically, in another direction it has opened out. Mod-| 
ern machine technique enables any and every country to achievea | 
high standard of living, provided the necessary industrial equipment; 
is procurable and it is given access to the requisite raw materials) 
and markets. That this is possible technically there can be no ques) 
tion. That it is in the right direction from the standpoint of peaceful) 
relationships there can be little doubt. What is required if the world 
is to meet the challenge of the present age is that, severally and cdl- 
lectively, the nations shall pass over from a policy of aggressive 
expansion to one of cooperative development. Changes no less funda 
mental have occurred in the course of the last two hundred year. 
Political economy had as its initial aim the maximization of the! 
wealth and power of the king. Later this resolved itself into the max: 
mization of the wealth of the nation. This again evolved into the 
maximization of the individual economic welfare of the people mak- 
ing up the nation. What is now needed is the maximization of humat 
well-being in its broadest sense, the advancement of social justc| 
both within and between communities. 

But it would be altogether illusory to represent this as merely # 
even primarily a change in economic structure. What is called for 
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is a far-reaching transformation in the dynamic values actuating 
mankind. Provided this is forthcoming, the setting up of the neces- 
sary economic mechanism presents no insuperable difficulty. With- 
out it, mere modifications in structure are likely to have only a 
limited effect. It would be illusory aiso to represent such a change, 
were it brought about, as certain to insure peace. No economic 
machinery, however successful, can do this. Man does not and can- 
not live by bread alone; and while economic measures such as these 
may provide an invaluable foundation, in the last analysis it is in 
the hearts and minds of men that peace has to be achieved. 
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III—SPIRITUAL FACTORS IN THE PEACE FAILURE 
1919-1939 
INTRODUCTORY 


A survey of the spiritual factors in the peace failure, the beliefs, 
ideologies, and fundamental values actuating peoples in the course of 
the last twenty years, follows naturally on surveys of the political 
and economic aspects of that failure. It is now widely recognized that 
the present plight of our civilization is in the last analysis due to our | 
spiritual anarchy and our spiritual impotence. The power which ney | 
and in the last resort destructive ideologies exert over the minds of 
millions of men today has forced us to face in a new way the problem 
of the basic presuppositions of all common living. It is now clear that 
no durable international settlement can possibly be arrived at unless 
the nations accept certain common convictions and common stand- 
ards as a basis of their own life and of their relations with each other, 
All schemes for a future international order depend for their realiza- | 
tion on this presupposition of a willingness to live together in har. | 
mony, which itself depends upon some underlying unity of spirit. 
It is the absence of any such basis which has brought civilization to | 
the brink of catastrophe. 

This survey attempts to indicate briefly the main factors of the| 
spiritual process which has led up to the present situation in the’ 
Western world. The analysis of these factors is not merely of his- | 
torical interest, but should help in discovering the remedy for the | 
present disorder. 


) 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE WORLD WAR 





The World War of 1914-18 was a demonstration of the extent to 
which Western civilization had become disintegrated. There had | 
been untold wars in European history, but never before had a war 
between European nations been so largely conceived as a war between 
national cultures, and never before had the sense of the community 
of European civilization been so fundamentally denied as during 
those years. This was the outcome of a long process of gradual weak: 
ening of the old bonds of unity which had at other times acted asa 
counterbalance against the tendencies dividing the European nations. 
The earliest of these bonds was Christianity, for it had been the 
first moulder of European society. As long as it was present in the 
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hearts and heads of men it had kept them from considering their 
| conflicts, however serious these might be, as “‘total’’ conflicts, and 
’ it had provided a common point of reference and common standards 
| of judgment. Its impact on political life had, however, weakened 
‘lief, | during the eighteenth and nineteenth century as one realm of life 
rseof! after another had become secularized and as the Church itself, 
itical | partly because of a lack of spiritual vigor, but partly also because it 
| that desired to regain its liberty, withdrew more and more from public 
oour| life. The Churches thus “ceased to give form to life,” and religion 
\new| became a private affair. 
ds of | The place which Christianity had occupied as a formative element 
in society was largely taken by that European movement which 
‘that| began in philosophy as the enlightenment and then expressed itself 
nless' politically in the various forms of liberalism and democracy. Its 
tand-| main tenets were the dignity and freedom of men and the power of 
‘ther.| human reason over social and political conditions. While these tenets 
aliza-| were partly borrowed from Christianity, they were soon transformed 
har-| into a new faith—the faith in the essential goodness of man and the 
piri, rational character of history. This alternative to the Christian faith 
onto became so powerful that even the Christian Churches adapted their 
teaching to a large extent to the new doctrines, and to that extent 
f the, gave up their own insights into the life of man and of society. 
1 the The result of the new doctrines on the life of the nations was two- 
his), fold. On the one hand, they succeeded in creating a new equilibrium 
r the between society and the individual and elaborated the conception of 
the State as limited by law in relation to its own citizens and in rela- 
| tion to other States. It is due to the enlightenment acting upon the 
| personal monarchies of the eighteenth century that a modern system 
nt to} of international law was first elaborated. On the other hand, these 
had} doctrines led to a loosening of the bonds by which society had been 
.war| held together. The new individualism undermined the religious and 
ween} moral convictions which had given society its cohesion. The results 
inity} of this process became especially evident where and when the old 
uring} common religious convictions lost ground. 
veak- Another important nineteenth century development was the 
/asa} growth of nationalism as an ideological factor. As the spread of 
ions, democracy led to participation in national affairs by classes which 
1 the} had hitherto remained passive, the consciousness of nationhood 
1 the} became intensified. This new nationalism took different forms rang- 
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ing from the nationalism of liberation from foreign domination to 
the aggressive nationalism which dreams of the world hegemony of 
one particular nation. In so far as this development was not checked 
by the concept of international solidarity or of a law binding upon 
all nations, it became a powerful factor in the breaking up of Euro- 
pean unity. 

Thus in the early years of this century there was in Western civili- 
zation no strong sense of a common heritage or of a common 
mission. Between the nations of Europe which had adopted the 
philosophy of liberalism as their national philosophy and the nations 
which had not, there was no deep bond which could transcend the 
political and economic conflicts. The World War was the expression 
of European disintegration rather than its cause. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE Post-WaR SETTLEMENT 


The world of 1918 and of the period immediately following was 
a world in which extravagant idealism and bitter cynicism, high 
hopes and utter despair, lived side by side. The division between 
the two moods was not a political-geographical one as between the 
victorious and the defeated countries. For Germany had at that 
time not only its embittered nationalists, but also its youth move- 
ment and various other movements which believed deeply in social 
justice and international collaboration. And the Western European 
nations had not only their League of Nations supporters, but also 
their headstrong “‘realists’’ who believed only in pure power politics. 

It is nevertheless true to say that, in view of the predominance of 
the Anglo-Saxon nations and the added prestige of democracy, the 
main note of that period was one of an optimistic liberalism based 
on faith in progress and in the harmonious outcome of the free inter- 
play of political and economic forces. The war was conceived as an 
interlude and it was believed that the remarkable nineteenth century 
advance in political and economic life, under the auspices of liberal- 
ism, could now be resumed. Further education would dispel the 
forces of reaction and inaugurate an era of peace and prosperity 
for all. 

Unfortunately the actual conduct of political affairs was in flag- 
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ceived by those who suffered from these policies, that is the defeated 
nations and the working classes. Thus there grew up a deep-rooted 
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suspicion that all political idealism was merely a smoke-screen for 
imperialistic and capitalistic designs. 

The curious blend of utopianism and “realism,” characteristic of 
this period, found expression in the League of Nations; for the League 
was conceived by some as the embodiment of a great new ideal, by 
others as a mere tool in the old game of power politics: and was in 
fact something of both, according to circumstances and occasions. 
The tragedy of the League, and indeed of the whole post-war settle- 
ment, is that it became the plaything of Utopians who made impos- 
sible claims for it and surrounded it with a mystic glamor, and of 
hard-headed ‘‘realists’’ who sabotaged its efficacy. Thus public opin- 
ion often swung between moods of optimism and cynicism, and the 
League was constantly diverted from its true object of making slow 
but real progress toward the ordering of international life. 

The post-war settlement has broken down because it reflected 
rather than transcended the contradictions inherent in Western soci- 
ety. It did not point toward a new spiritual integration, but tried 
to continue an order of life which was itself in process of disintegra- 
tion. A fundamental change in international relations proved impos- 
sible as long as the nations did not accept corresponding changes in 
the ideological, political, and economic structure of their national life. 


THE SPIRITUAL VACUUM, THE MASSES, AND THE MyTuHs 


The industrial and technicai development of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as expressed in the civilization of the big cities, and the doctrines 
of individualism in politics had led to an atomization of society. 
Older forms of integration had broken down, and men were increas- 
ingly emancipated from those common religious convictions and 
moral standards which had given shape to their life in earlier periods. 
Thus a new sociological phenomenon took place, namely, the for- 
mation of “‘masses,’’ that is of multitudes of human beings who 
remained unrelated to each other and unrelated to any common 
values or convictions, and whose spiritual existence became increas- 
ingly an immense vacuum. 

The frustration caused by the war accentuated this development 
in all countries; but it came to its climax only in those countries 
where the democratic tradition had not taken root, and in which 
the outcome of the war had brought great disillusionment or special 
hardships. The deep sentiment of insecurity, both in the social and 
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in the political realm, and the resulting sense of meaninglessness 
which had taken possession of the masses in these countries, made 
them ready to accept almost any faith, however irrational and } 
however unprofitable it might be, which could promise to fill the 
vacuum—that is to give meaning to their empty existence and to 
mobilize them for a mighty and definite purpose. 

The labor movement and the Second International, which were 
after the World War in a position of great potential power, failed 
to solve the problem of giving a new sense of direction and of mean- 
ing to the lives of their millions of adherents. They concentrated too 
exclusively on social reform and the improving of working condi- 
tions. But as leisure increased, the need for a new content of life was 
more acutely felt and the old materialism of the Marxists or the 
rationalism of the liberal socialists proved inadequate to meet this 
need. There was in the ranks of the Socialist parties a definite evolu- 
tion to a more spiritual interpretation of socialism, but this came 
too late to affect a fundamental change in policy before the struggles 
with totalitarianism had to be taken up. 

If Christianity had been as alive in this period as it was in the 
time of St. Augustine or of the Reformation, it would have filled the 
vacuum as it did in those earlier ages. But the Christian Churches 
were themselves too largely mixed up with the very civilization which | 
had lost its meaning for these great “masses,” and so they could not | 
find the living word which was needed. Their message was too largely 
an echo of the various voices of the world rather than a prophetic 
call to face the spiritual realities. And they were too deeply con- 
cerned with the defense of their own position to be able to point the 
way toward new solutions of the basic problems of society. There 
were Christian minorities who saw clearly what was at stake, who 
attempted to disentangle Christianity from its association with the | 
established order, and who warned both the Church and Society of 
the approaching dangers, but their voices were not heeded. 

Thus the way was open for the myths, that is for those tmages 
motrices which are essentially irrational and emotional, which repre- 
sent projections of the hopes of the masses in concentrated form, and 
which galvanize them in their struggle to realize these hopes. The 
myth is a powerful and effective answer to the problem of disintegra- | 
tion. At the same time, however. it is a destructive force, for it is 
fundamentally a war-cry against other groups of men. Moreover, it 
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must represent these enemies ‘‘mythically,’’ that is as representa- 
tives of the forces of darkness. Thus it acts as a force of integration 
among its adherents, but as a force of disintegration in the wider 
community. Its danger is that it is effective, at least in part. Its 
demonic character is only perceived by those who look at it from 
the perspective of transcendent and universal standards. 


COMMUNISM 


While Socialism as propagated by the parties of the Second Inter- 
national has remained a movement of economic reform and has not 
elaborated a comprehensive philosophy of life, Communism prides 
itself on the completeness, the inclusiveness, and the exclusiveness 
of its system. Communism’s strength lies in its diagnosis of the weak- 
ness of bourgeois liberal society. It saw that liberal democracy is a 
“half-way house,” in that it does not achieve economic democracy 
and, while proclaiming faith in the relevance of moral principles to 
society, leaves economic life to work itself out according to its own 
inherent laws. Communism rejects these moral principles and declares 
the omnipotence and exclusive validity of economic forces. In this 
sense “it is at once the product of the bourgeois society and the 
judgment upon it.’’ It desires to answer an unanswered problem of 
modern society, but in doing so it simply declares man to be a purely 
economic being and thus denies his essential humanity, his freedom, 
and his spiritual destiny. 

In spite of its materialism Communism can, however, make a 
powerful appeal both to the masses and to individuals of exceptional 
ability. This is due to the fact that it contains a mythical and mes- 
sianic faith which is altogether unrelated to its economic determin- 
ism. According to this faith, the economic process leads ultimately, 
through the conflict of classes, to the triumph of a new type of 
humanity and a new type of society in which injustice will be unknown 
and freedom will reign. Whatever serves the cause of this great ideal 
is absolutely moral, whatever opposes it is thoroughly bad. This 
means, in class terms, that the proletariat stands for good, the bour- 
geoisie for evil; and the struggle between them is the struggle between 
light and darkness. 

It is then not astonishing that Communism has worked out a fully 
‘theocratic’ system in which we find all the formal characteristics 
of a developed religion: an intolerant orthodoxy, a hierarchy, an 
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inquisition. To many of the disillusioned intelligentsia of the post. 
war era and to millions of workers who had lost all hold of life, it hag 
come with the force of a great spiritual discovery. In Russia it became 
combined with that deep messianism which is inherent in Russian 
nationalism; and so developed a missionary zeal which finds expres. 
sion in what the Western world calls Russian imperialism, but what 
Communists describe as the extension of the benefits of the only true 
social system. It is clear that, as long as it remains true to its original 
tenets, such a system which denies in principle the very right of 
existence of any other type of society, and which is fanatically con- 
vinced of its own mission, cannot possibly collaborate in any inter- 
national system, except provisionally and for purely opportunistic 
reasons. 


NATIONAL SOCIALISM 


National Socialism claims to be an all-embracing and exclusive 


conception of life and attempts to revolutionize thought and life 
in its entirety. Nevertheless the national socialist movement has not | 


elaborated a coherent and clear cut ideology, but rather propagated 
certain mythical slogans and tdées forcées which constitute a powerful 
appeal to mass sentiment. 

National Socialism is then first of all a faith, a fanatical belief in 
the absolute worth of the German nation and race. This faith, which 
had lived for a long time in certain German circles but which had 
been counterbalanced by the Christian and cultural-liberal forces, 
now takes the form of a purely biological nationalism, based on blood 
and soil. Religion, morality, science, and culture are no longer con 
ceived as realms which have their own validity, but as manifestations 
of the national genius, and must, therefore, conform to the claims 
which the nation-State makes upon them. Thus the existence o 
standards which transcend the State is denied, and will-to-live of the 
race can assert itself in unrestrained brutality against all who withia 
or outside the nation oppose that will. Neither in its relations to its 
own citizens nor in its relations to other States does the State recog- 
nize any other law than that which is inherent in its own vitality. 
And all conceptions or traditions which represent a higher law- 
whether they be religious or philosophical, moral or social—must, 
therefore, be suppressed and destroyed. The ideological expression 0 
the national will is kept in constant flux and adapted to the constamt 
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evolution of the political situation. Thus the conception of the nation 
has no abiding content except the mere desire to exert power. 

The great appeal of this myth finds its explanation, on the one 
hand, in the fact that Germany had indeed become a disintegrated 
nation which had “lost its history,’’ and, on the other hand, in its 
indisputable success in regaining political power for the country. It 
is, however, clear that national socialism is fundamentally a nihil- 
istic force in European life, not only because it denies everything 
that is contained in the European tradition, but also because it 
destroys the very substance of German national life, turning as it 
does against every one of those forces of which that substance is 
composed. 


THE Crisis OF DEMOCRACY 


The peace settlement of 1918 had put the democratic Western 
powers in a position of leadership. They dominated the international 
scene, both politically and economically. The tragedy is that they 
did not succeed in dominating it morally and spiritually, and that 
they did not rise to the occasion which demanded a renewal and an 
implementing of the deepest traditions of the Western world. Instead 
of helping the world to find true answers to the problems of the age 
to which the totalitarian systems were proffering their own false 
answers, they left these problems unanswered. 

The process of decline of liberal democracy has several aspects. 
In the first place, the fundamental convictions concerning man and 
society, which had been the accepted presuppositions of the demo- 
cratic and liberal system, and which had produced the homogeneity 
through which that system had been workable, increasingly lost their 
power over large sections of the public in the democratic countries. 
In the second place, liberal faith in a harmony of interests ceased to 
be convincing when it became clear that liberalism was unable to 
solve the problem of conflicts between classes and between nations, 
and above all when liberalism found itself unable to deal effectively 
with the new phenomenon of totalitarianism. 

Thus, in the third place, the problem of the content of democracy 
became acute. As long as democracy had been largely a democracy 
of and for classes which had religious or cultural content for their 
lives, that problem had not arisen. But the emergence of “ masses, ’’ 
who had no such content for their lives, and the appearance of totali- 
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tarian movements, whose ideologies supplied a new content which| en 
was fundamentally antidemocratic, forced democracy to discover} Pe 
that it could not continue to remain a mere form, but had to finda} pat 
new content, a philosophy of life. T 

At the present moment the process of mass-formation is checked| cha 
in the democratic countries by living memories of past achievements} eV! 
in the realm of political creation and by religious forces. And it has,| uti 
therefore, so far not led to a breakdown of the political and social { heg 
system. The great question confronting the democracies is whether} ¢®? 
they are able to arrest this process of mass-formation and to give| the 
new content to the democratic forms which are in danger of becoming} Ut 
hollow. The recognition of this need is becoming general, but the T 
right diagnosis of the illness does not necessarily mean the discovery ther 
of the right cure. The filling of a spiritual vacuum demands spiritual! inte 
power. This is not necessarily at the command of politicians and| Pi" 
sociologists. Nor does it come by a mere appeal to past glories or defe 
traditional forces. What is needed is an inner renewal of spirit of the| “ivi 
nation as a whole, leading on to the discovery of new forms of social,| “ipl 
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national, and international life. dem 
THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE WESTERN WORLD | esse: 


Thus the advent of the totalitarian systems and the passivity of} Very 
traditional democracy have resulted in the disintegration of the West-| UP I 
ern world. The seriousness of this situation appears in the fact that | Eur 
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Ni there is at present no possibility to appeal to values which are held} ‘ 
i tr in common by the various nations and political systems. The avowed 
if desire of the belligerents to annihilate the government of their oppo- 
: nents is a proof of the absence of any values common to all of them, As 
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and is in striking contrast with the attitude of belligerents during the} 74%¢ 
eighteenth century. The international conflicts have thus become in of gi 


ne a very real sense “‘civil’’ and “‘religious”’ wars as well as wars between ideo! 
nie nations. The ideological aspects have become primary, for the ideo brin; 
i logical conflicts will continue as long as the ideologies remain funda} "¢W 
Ve mentally opposed to each other. In this situation international lav} as | 
if becomes practically meaningless, because all law finally depends for harm 
| i its validity upon the existence of a common ethos, and it is precisely} Vict 
i i, that international ethos that has lost its binding force. At the same} ©VEr 
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deny the very essence of a cooperative international order and work 
openly for an order according to one exclusive national or class 
pattern. 

The whole Western world is thus threatened with a descent into 
chaos. The democratic forces which were at one time progressive and 
revolutionary have now become conservative. The new type of revo- 
lution has the powerful dynamic of the protest against Western 
hegemony and plutocracy; but it is not, as were the historical West- 
ern revolutions, an attempt to arrive at a new equilibrium between 
the State and the people. It is rather a return to primitive forms of 
autocracy coupled with nihilistic and materialistic tendencies. 

Thus, in spite of all their defects, the democratic peoples find 
themselves in the position of conserving more than their national 
interests. They are entrusted with the preservation of the European 
spiritual tradition. Mere conservation will, however, not suffice. To 
defend “Christian civilization,’’ even assuming that the present 
civilization of these countries ts Christian, is to deny the very prin- 
ciple on which Western European life is based. For that principle 
demands the constant renovation of all social life in the light of moral 
standards which transcend the State. The European tradition is 
essentially a dynamic tradition. When it becomes static it loses its 
very soul. The disintegration of the Western world cannot be held 
up by the suppression of the revolt of certain ideologies against the 
European tradition, but only by releasing sufficient spiritual energies 
to arrive at a new integration. 


THE SEARCH FOR A NEW UNIVERSALISM 


As it becomes increasingly evident that the crisis of Western civili- 
zation is in the last resort a spiritual crisis which is due to the absence 
of great common and compelling convictions, and that none of the 
ideologies which are at present in control can pretend to be able to 
bring about a true integration, men everywhere are searching for a 
new universalism. It is rightly believed that international society 
has become so interdependent that it will only be able to live in a 
harmonious and orderly fashion if some fundamental common con- 
victions concerning man and society are held by all nations, how- 
ever different they may remain in all other respects. 

The conceptions of universalism which are advocated today fall 
into three broad categories—the communistic, the humanistic, and 
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the Christian. These do not comprise all the various approaches, 
either in the field of humanism or religion, but in the present context 
these three are the most relevant. 

Communism has been discussed. Its universalism is impressive and 
real, but it arrives at universality through a process of destruction 
of all values (and those who hold them) which do not fit in with its 
class-consciousness. 

Humanistic universalism is based primarily on the faith in human 
reason. It holds that the human mind has not yet been given its real 
opportunity and that if all reactionary and obscurantist influences 
which still play upon men can be removed and if true education can 
be universalized, men will recognize each other as men, forget their 
sterile conflicts, and proceed to build a better and brighter world. 
The weakness of this type of universalism has been in its facile opti- 
mism concerning the nature of men and the power of human reason. 

Christian universalism believes that it is only by a common faith 
in Jesus Christ as truth transcending man, and in common obedi- 
ence to one and the same God, that men can permanently be held 
together in spite of conflict and opposition. It sees in the growth of 
Christianity as the only world-wide religion and in the emergence of 
a new ecumenical consciousness the ground for hope that the Chris- 
tian faith may once more become the integrating force in Western 
civilization. It recognizes that a mere repetition of medieval for- 
mulas cannot solve the problem, but it believes that a new type of 
‘“‘Christendom”’ will arise through which Christianity will give shape 
to social and international life. The great question which must be 
asked of all who advocate this Christian universalism is, however, 
whether they realize to what extent Western civilization has become 
de-Christianized, and whether the Christian Church, weakened by 
uncertainty and dissensions within and by unprecedented attacks 
from without, can truthfully claim that it is able to achieve an 
integration on a world-wide scale. 


OUTLOOK 


The gravity of the present situation is precisely that, humanly 
speaking, we do not see how our disintegrated civilization may 
come to a new unity. No one who faces realistically the spiritual 
situation, who measures the depth of the gulf which separates the 
various ideological groupings from each other, and who is aware of 
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the work of spiritual destruction which has been achieved in many 
nations, can dare to speak confidently of the possibility of achieving 
a new universalism. 

But it is to be remembered that integration in society never comes 
about as a result of conscious and deliberate effort. It is rather the 
by-product of a new confrontation of society with spiritual realities 
leading to a renewal of life. These realities are not accepted because 
they may be useful, but because they are felt to be true. This is the 
crucial point. The deepest sickness of the modern world lies in its 
lack of any genuine conviction of truth. There results an oscillation 
between the cynical denial of all abiding truth and the prostitution 
of truth for the sake of achieving social and political purposes. It is 
here that the spiritual weakness of the last twenty years becomes 
most manifest. No enduring structure can be built upon such foun- 
dations. The real issue to be faced, therefore, is not, ‘‘What is the 
most efficient formula to arrive at a new integration of society?’’ 
but rather, “What is the truth to be served by men?” 





